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A. 

Addison,  Joseph — life  and  writinfjs  of,  l»y  Miss  Aikin,  193 — dis¬ 
plays  no  (Treat  acquaintance  with  her  subject,  ih. — character  of 
Addison,  194-195 — sketch  of  his  father’s  historv,  195 — hirth  and 
early  life  of  Joseph,  ih. — appointed  to  a  scholarship  in  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  196 — his  classical  attainments  rather  overrated; 
ground  on  which  this  statement  is  founded,  197-200 — appeared  before 
the  public  as  the  writer  of  some  complimentary  lines  to  Drvden,  200 
— the  heroic  couplet  the  favourite  measure  of  his  day,  200-202 — 
wrote  the  critical  preface  to  Dryden’s  translation  of  the  fourth  Georgic 
of  Virgil,  202 — intention  to  take  orders  hufipily  frustrated  by 
Charles  Montague,  (Lord  Halifax,)  ib. — sent  by  the  government  to 
the  Continent,  to  prepare  himself  for  oilicial  employment,  204-205 — 
his  introiluction  to  Hoileau,  205-208 — leaves  Paris,  and  proceeds  by 
Genoa  to  Venice,  208-209 — Republic  of  San  Marino,  209— appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  Naples,  210 — stay  at  Rome,  ib. — his  ‘  Epistle’ 
to  Lord  Halifax  criticised,  212 — his  political  progress  darkened  by  the 
death  of  VV’illiam  HI.,  212-213 — again  visited  the  Continent  as  tutor 
to  a  young  English  traveller,  213 — state  of  affairs  at  the  accession 
of  Anne,  213-214 — applied  to  by  Godolphin  to  celebrate  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  in  a  |K>em,  215-216 — appearance  of  the  ‘Campaign;’  its 
merits,  217-218 — criticism  of  his  Travels  in  Italy,  218-219 — of  his 
Opera  of  ‘  Rosamond,’  219 — appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
220— elected  for  Malrasbury  in  1708  ;  position  he  took  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  the  bashfulness  of  his  nature  rendered  him 
useless  as  a  speaker,  221 — literary  talents  in  the  leaders  of  as 
much  consequence  then  as  oratorical  powers  are  at  the  present 
time,  221-223 — his  popularity  and  talents  for  conversation,  223 — 
his  timidity  led  to  two  faults — convivial  excess,  and  fond  of  being 
surroumled  by  a  small  circle  of  friends,  223 — sketch  of  his  favourite 
companions ;  Eustace  Budgell,  Ambrose  Phillipps,  Richard  Steele, 
and  Thomas  Tickell,  225  226 — appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland, 
226-227 — bis  Parliamentary  career  in  Ireland,  227 — his  contributions 
to  the  ‘  Tatler,  ’  228 — analysis  of,  and  contrasted  with  Swift  and  Vol¬ 
taire  as  a  moral  satirist,  229-232 — the  Whig  Ministry  dismissed  by 
Queen  Anne,  233-234 — popularity  and  esteem  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  both  parties,  234^235 — commencement  of  the  ‘  Spectator ;’ 
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plan  and  character  of,  236-2S9 — did  not  contribute  to  the  ‘  Guar¬ 
dian,’  239 — complete  success  of  the  performance  of  ‘  Cato’  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  239-241 — merits  of,  241 — ‘  Cato ’  attacked  by  John 
Dennis  with  coarseness,  241-242 — and  defended  by  Pope  with  equal 
asperity,  243-244 — the  eighth  volume  of  the  ‘  Spectator*  published, 
243-244' — death  of  Queen  Anne;  succession  of  George  I.  to  the 
throne,  and  the  Whigs  placed  again  in  power,  244 — the  relations 
which  existed  between  him  and  Swift,  245-247 — his  comedy  of  the 
‘  Drummer’  brought  on  the  stage,  247 — published  the  ‘  Freeholder,’ 
which  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  his  political  works,  247*248 — 
estrangement  between  him  ancl  Pope,  248-253 — his  long  courtship  of 
the  Countess-Dowager  of  Warwick,  and  union  with  her,  253-254 
— |K>rtrait  of  Addison  at  Holland  House,  254 — appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  254 — attacked  by  ill  health,  255-256 — various  causes  which 
had  gradually  estranged  him  and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  255-257 — inter¬ 
view  with  the  poet  Gay  at  Holland  House,  258-259 — his  piety  ; 
death  and  funeral,  259 — Tickell's  tender  and  magnificent  elegy  to  his 
memory,  259-260 — his  monument  in  the  Poet’s  Corner,  Westminster 
Abbey,  260. — Note — The  Little  Dicky  in  the  Old  Whig  was  Henry 
Norris. 

Aildison,  Rev.  Lancelot — sketch  of  his  life,  195. 

Aikin's,  Lucy,  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Addison — character  of,  193. — See 
Addison. 

Alfred  the  Great — Wright’s  remarks  on  the  supposed  life  of,  by  Assar, 
375-376 — did  not  translate  Boethius,  377-378. 

Allen  John — character  of,  295. 

America — climate  of,  172-174 — physical  appearance  of  the  prairies  of 
Missouri,  .Arkansas,  and  Iowa,  174 — region  possessed  by  the  Indiana, 
174-175 — the  great  prairie  wilderness,  17.5 — Farnham’s  description  of 
the  ‘  trails,’  or  trading  caravans  of  the  West,  176-177 — the  prairies 
afford  the  grandest  hunting  fields  in  the  world,  177 — enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  buffaloes,  177 — great  desert  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  178 
— description  of  the  Cumanche  Indians,  who  are  principally  scattered 
over  them,  178-180 — settlements  of  New  Mexico,  180 — physical 
aspect  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  183 — Sierra  de  Anahuac  described, 
183-184 — nomenclature  liestowed  by  the  hunters  to  the  features  of 
the  mountains,  184 — rivers  which  flow  from  them,  184-185 — field  it 
forms  for  colonization,  185-186 — Oregon  territory;  aspect  of,  186- 
188 — cascades  of  the  Columbia  River,  186 — religious  character  of  the 
native  Indians,  188 — Hudson  Bay  Company  have  the  entire  command 
of  this  vast  wilderness,  188- 190 — view  which  Britain  should  take  of 
the  capabilities  of  this  region,  190-192. 

America — ruins  and  antiquities  of  Central,  438 — difference  between  the 
races  who  inhabited  the  two  great  divisions  of,  on  its  discovery,  440. 
Anglo-Saxon  Literary  Biography — See  Royal  Society. 

^Inne,  Queen — state  of  parties  at  her  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
213-214 — her  dismissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  1710;  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  233— death  of,  244. 

Antarctic  Regions — stillness  and  solitude  of,  80— contain  the  most 
magnificent  glaciers  in  the  world,  86. 
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Art  and  Science — intimate  connexion  which  eubaiats  between,  300- 
301. 

Aiser's  Life  of  Alfred — is  unautbenticated ;  Mr  Wright’s  remarks  on, 
275-276. 

Astronomy^  Physical — the  creation  of  British  genius,  436. 

Audubon's  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  passenger-pigeon  (Columba 
migratoria)  in  its  visits  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  73. 

Auks,  (^Alca  alUc) — number  of,  in  the  polar  regions,  73,  74. 

Austria — agriculture  of ;  neglected  in  endeavouring  to  force  manufac¬ 
tures,  14. 


B 

Balzac,  M. — his  writings  display  profound  knowledge  of  the  female 
heart,  120 — leading  traits  of  his/'emwc  comme  iljaut,  121-123 — his 
Epicier,  138-139. 

B  trcas,  Madame  Calderon  de  la — life  in  Mexico  by,  157. 

Beecliey's  voyages  towards  the  North  Pole,  68 — his  account  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  coast  of  Africa,  68-69 — his  narrative  of  a  voyage  through  the 
Pacific,  69 — character  as  a  writer  and  scientific  man,  ib. — occurrences 
of  the  voyage,  ib.  70 — destruction  of  walruses  at  Cherie  Island,  70 
— impression  made  on  the  senses  by  the  continual  daylight,  ib.  71 — 
varieties  of  flakes  of  snow  collected,  71 — picture  of  the  vessel  passing 
through  the  labyrinth  of  frozen  masses  of  ice,  ib. — perilous  adventure 
to  a  party  of  seamen  proceeding  on  the  ice  to  the  shore,  72,  73 — 
immense  numbers  of  auks  (Alca  alia:)  which  frequent  Magdalena 
Bay,  73,  74 — interesting  account  of  the  walrus  or  morse,  74,  77 — 
anchor  at  Fairhaven — abundance  of  reindeer,  78 — notice  of  the  king 
eider-duck,  ib.  79 — animals  of  Spitzbergen,  79 — contrasted  with  the 
few  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  80 — Russian  fishing  establishment  at 
Magdalena  Bay,  ib.  81 — unfortunate  and  melancholy  attempt  to  form 
Ashing  establishments  in  Spitzbergen,  81 — fearful  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  being  beset  in  the  ice,  ib.  83 — case  of  the  Terror, 
82 — Captain  Beechey’s  remarks  on  glaciers,  83-84 — partial  destruction 
of  a  glacier,  and  formation  of  one  of  those  icebergs  which  float  on  the 
sea,  ib.  86 — proposes  that  steam-vessels  with  the  Archimedean  screw 
should  be  used  in  navigating  among  the  ice;  objected  to,  86-87. 

Bentham,  Jeremy — Memoirs  of,  by  John  Bowring,  460 — not  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  piece  of  biography,  461 — vanity  of  Bentham,  461-463 — 
testimony  of  llomilly  and  Dumont  as  to  the  excellences  of  his 
character,  463-464 — early  years  of,  464-465 — facility  with  which 
he  dropped  intercourse  with  his  old  friends,  465 — instanced  in  the 
case  of  George  Wilson,  466 — of  M.  Dumont,  ib.  467 — of  James 
Mill,  467-468— the  very  early  date  to  which  he  ascribed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  most  peculiar  and  [lermanent  opinions,  469-471 — his  scho¬ 
larship  <lid  not  go  beyond  the  formal  drudgeries  of  a  forward  school¬ 
boy,  471 — his  hatred  of  law  and  lawyers,  (*  Demon  of  Chicane,’) 
472-474 — conceives  the  idea  that  he  would  be  the  regenerator  of  law 
and  of  happiness,  474-477 — his  early  publications,  477-478 — humili- 
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atinj  circumstances  he  was  placed  in  bj  the  penury  of  his  father,  and 
by  his  forsakinjj  the  bar,  479-480 — patronised  by  Lord. Shelburne,  481 
— visit  to  HowoimI,  482-483 — tender  jtassion  with  which  he  was  seized, 
483-484 — ambition  to  be  in  Parliament ;  endeavoured  to  terrify  Lord 
l-ansdowne  (Shelburne)  ont  of  one  of  his  borou;;h  nominations,  484- 
485 — his  letter  of  apology  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  484-485 — his  ^.-ross 
version  of  the  circumstance,  487 — two  important  chanpes  throtiph 
which  his  political  opinions  passed,  487-490 — considered  himself  as 
the  man  who  was  to  Ite  asked  to  legislate  for  every  nation  on  the 
earth, 490-492 — variance  ami  inconsistency  between  the  self-interest  on 
which  he  founded  his  morals,  and  the  self-interest  on  which  he  founded 
his  politics,  492  498 — became  the  champion  of  a  pure  republic,  498-503 
— striking;  similitude  between  him  and  Hobbit,  499-5t»0 — visit  to 
his  brother.  General  Bentham,  at  Cricholf,  in  White  Russia,  503 — 
arranges  with  Government  to  contract  for  his  Panopticon,  503-504 
— peculiarities  of  his  temper  and  habits.  505-506— want  of  respect  to 
persons,  504-508 — his  literary  pleasures  not  extensive,  508-509 — c«*n- 
hdent  to  the  last  that  his  views  could  be  carried  out,  509 — striking 
difference  which  exists  between  his  genius  and  his  talents,  509-513 — 
ease  and  comfort  he  enjoyed  in  his  literary  pursuits,  513-514 — ludi¬ 
crous  tenor  of  his  will,  515 — the  present  edition  of  his  works  incom¬ 
plete,  incorrect,  and  ill  arranged,  516. 

BerktUy’s  ‘  Theory  of  Vision  ’  analogous  to  the  existence  of  the  harmony 
of  form,  314. 

Bernadottc,  Kina — his  appearance  ;  lispirations  of,  when  a  Marshal  of 
France,  357. 

Biographia  Brtfannica  Lilerariu — by  'fliomas  Wright,  3f)5. — See 
Boyal  Societi/. 

Bucop,  Benedict — library  and  valuables  he  collected  for  his  church  and 
monastery  at  Wearinouth,  381. 

Boileaus  interview  w  ith  Addison,  205 — his  ignorance  of  England  and 
its  literature,  205-206 — his  contempt  of  modern  Latin  neither  injmli- 
cious  nor  peevish,  206,  208. 

Bouffe — his  acting  described,  394-395. 

Branitzka,  Counters  of- — her  appearance  and  manners,  60-61. 

Brewster,  Sir  Dadd— Life  of  .Sir  1.  Newton,  402 — materials  he  has 
collected  for  an  entirely  new  life  and  discoveries  of  that  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  402,  403. 

Bridfetth — learning  and  ability  of,  380-381. 

Britain,  Great — free  trade  and  monetary  system  in,  1-47. — See  Free 
Trade  and  Gold. 

Buchan's,  Captain  David,  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  68. — See 
Beechey. 

Budgell,  Eustace— one  of  Addison’s  favourite  friends,  225. 

Bud^t,  (The) — a  series  of  letters  on  financial,  commercial, and  colonial 
policy,  1. — See  Free  Trade. 

Buffaloes — enormous  numbers  of,  in  the  prairies  of  North  America, 
177. 
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BulUry  Mr  Charles — speech  on  colonization,  520. 

Burgess,  Bishop — oriffinator  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  365, 


C. 

Calderons,  Mudaiiie,  Life  in  Mexico, — See  Mexico. 

CuHudinn  Corn  Bill — an  advance  in  free  trade  of  torn,  536-537. 

Cash  Bailments — curious  particulars  connected  with  the  suspension  of, 
hy  Order  in  Council,  'J72'27S — danf'ers  w  hich  occurred,  273-274. 

Caste/,  leather — his  ocular  harpsichord  described,  306. 

Chack,  in  Yucatan — ruins  of,  45.3,  455. 

Chichen — ruins  of,  in  Yucatan ;  impressions  caused  in  visiting,  457, 
458. 

f7/<i/ra— amount  of  silver  received  by  Great  Britain  from,  since  1837  to 
1843,  25. 

Christianity — enlightened  Catholic  spirit  displayed  in  Germany,  334. 

Church  Infallible — belief  in,  2 — beneticial  effects  resulting  from  the 
disbelief  in,  ib. 

Collins,  John — sketch  of  his  character  and  pursuits,  405-406 — valuable 
collection  of  papers  which  be  lelt,  and  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  8hirburn  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  406 — use  they  have  been  made  of  in 
establishing  facta  connecter!  with  Newton,  406-407. 

Columbia  Iticer — course  of;  its  cascades,  166 — quantity  of  water  it 
ilischarges,  186. 

Columbanus — Mr  Wright’s  remarks  on  the  learning  of,  378-379. 

Colouring — D.  K.  Hay  on  Harmonious,  300 — principles  by  which  the 
author  has  been  guided,  302-303 — analogy  between  colour  and  sound, 
304,  and  306-307 — proportional  powers  of  the  three  primary  colours, 
304-305 — value  of,  to  the  art  of  painting,  307-30S— explanation  of 
the  only  sure  and  practical  inethrid  of  determining  the  harmonious 
colour  of  any  pigment,  or  coloured  body,  309-310 — projier  terms  to  be 
used  in  describing  colours,  310 — thetAree  primary  colours  in  contrast 
with  their  harmonic  colours,  ib. — application  of  the  art  of  design  and 
colouring  to  manufactures,  31 1 — inferiority  of  those  branches  of  Bri¬ 
tish  manufacture  to  those  of  France,  311 — cause  of,  312 — applicability 
of,  to  house-]iainting,  313. 

Commercial  lieform — progress  of,  6-8. 

Congreve — the  love  of  wit  the  great  cause  why  the  theatre  was  attended 
in  his  day,  384. 

Consumption — climate  to  which  victims  of  this  appalling  complaint 
were  formerly  sent,  49. 

Corn — opinion  of  Francis  Horner  on  the  necessity  of  freedom  of  trade  in, 
292-293. 

Com — {Anti)- Law- League — progress  it  has  made,  537-536. 

Corn-Laws — the  landed  proprietors  would  have  been  wealthier  had 
these  laws  not  existed,  6. 

Crabtree,  IV. — scientific  pursuits  of,  410. 

Croatia — condition  of  the  |ieasantrv  in  1842,  339. 

Cutnasiches — terrible  ravages  which  they  exercise  in  the  nortbein  fton- 
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tiers  of  Mexico,  170-171 — their  number,  lawless  habits,  and  horse¬ 
manship,  described,  179.  It^O. 


D. 

Darenant,  Sir  WiHintn — introducer  of  moveable  scenery  on  the  stape  ; 
effect  of  it,  St'is-SSS. 

Dat/fight — effect  of  continued  daylight  on  the  senses  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  7<t,  71. 

Dowton,  Mr — in  favour  of  a  theatre  of  moderate  size,  399. 

Drama — the  past  and  present  state  of,  382. — See  Theatre. 

Dramatic  Reform — 382.  See  Theatre. 

- Literature  in  the  great  jieriod  of  English  drama,  from  Marlowe 

to  Farqubar,  396-397. 

Dudley,  Earl  of — character  of,  263-264 — irresolution  of,  when  offered 
office  by  Canning,  291-292. 

Dumont — the  European  fame  and  usefulness  of  Bentham  due  to,  166 — 
intercourse  between,  stopped  liy  the  cundnet  of  Bentham,  466-467. 

Diipin,  M.,  Aine — anecdote  of,  with  King  Louis  Philippe,  loo. 

E. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts'  Hill  abandoned,  after  having  been  brought  in  by 
Sir  R.  Peel’s  Government,  526-527. 

Education — conducted  under  the  happy  influence  of  home,  or  at  public 
schools  from  home,  considered,  267-268. 

Encyclopcedia  Britanuica — account  of  the  climate  of  America,  from 
the,  172,  174. 

Euf/land — state  of  parties  at  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne,  213, 
214 — ascendency  of  the  Whig  party  from  1705  to  1708,  220 — fall 
of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  1710,  2^ — ability  with  which  they  had 
carried  on  government,  233-234 — death  of  Anne  again  placed  the 
Whigs  in  office,  244 — accession  of  (Jeorge  I.,  244. 

England  and  France — quotation  from  the  work  entitled  so,  as  to  the 
state  of  French  light  literature,  115. 

Euchang^e,  Jntirnational — principles  on  which  it  depends,  37-47. 

F. 

Factory  Regulation  Bill — abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  objectional 
educational  clauses  attached  to  it— these  considered,  530-533. 

Farnham's,  Thomas  J. — Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies,  177.— 
See  America. 

Field,  .Mr — on  the  analogy  and  harmony  of  colours,  304. 

/•VsA— explanation  of  the  change  in  the  colour  of,  100-103. 

Flarnstead,  John — correspondence  with  Xewton,  404 — progress  in  phy¬ 
sical  investigations,  4 1.'! — appointed  astronomer  to  the  National  Obser¬ 
vatory  at  Greenwich,  418. 

Fluxions — invented  by  Newton,  433-434. 

Form — harmony  of,  entirely  analogous  to  Berkeley's  ‘  Theory  of  Vision,’ 
314 — Mr  Hay’s  principle  of  linear  harmony  of,  314-315 — application 
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of,  to  architecture,  316-316 — illustrated  hy  a  description  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  at  Athens,  316-318 — explanation  of  the  illusions  connected 
with  the  vision  of  form,  319-322. 

y  W,  Charles  .Tames — Francis  Horner’s  comments  on  his  public  charac¬ 
ter,  283 — tenderness  and  generosity  of  his  nature  displayed  on  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  Pitt,  288-289 — death  of,  289. 

Fran  fats,  {Les,)  Peints  jHir  I^ujcm^mes — 114. — See  Parisian  Morals. 

France — its  trade  and  monetary  system  considered,  1-47 _ See  Free 

Trade  and  Cold. 

-  value  attached  to  birth  in.  128-131 — increase  of  old  maids  in, 

136-137 — mode  of  arranging  marriages  in,  136-138 — characteristics 
of  the  advocates  of,  146 — of  the  attorneys,  147 — its  magistrates  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes,  148 — contrasted,  in  their  desire  for  eloquent 
displav,  and  their  eagerness  to  convict  prisoners,  with  the  conduct  of 
the  English  bar,  148-149. 

Free  Trade — celebrated  petition  in  its  favour,  from  the  London  mer¬ 
chants,  6-6 — every  change  in  commercial  legislation  causes  injury  to  in¬ 
dividuals  at  the  time,  6 — progress  of  commercial  reform,  ib.  7 — position 
of  the  Whig  and  Tory  governments  in  regard  to  freedom  ot  trade, 
7-8 — Colonel  Torrens  predicates,  from  freedom  in  trade,  the  greatest 
evils  to  Great  Britain,  8-9 — his  propositions  stated,  9-12 — influence 
of  commercial  restrictions  on  the  productiveness  of  labour,  12-16 — 
value  of  the  precious  metals  decided  by  the  cost  of  their  production, 
16-28,  (see  Gold) — results  which  would  ensue  to  both  countries,  if  a 
change  in  the  French  commercial  code  should  suddenly  diminish  by 
one-half  Great  Britain’s  exports  to  France,  29-33 — declared  values  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  ending  with  1841,  33-34 — probable  result  if  England 
was  to  impose  additional  duties  on  French  commodities,  34-36 — the 
principles  on  which  international  exchange  depends;  the  term  *  cost 
of  production  ’  explained,  37-41 — Britain  would  be  a  gainer  by  having 
retaliatorv  duties  abolished,  and  levying  duties  only  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  41-44 — British  tariff  compared  with  that  of  France, 
44,  46— condition  of  Britain,  46,  47. 

French  literature — present  state  of  light  literature  in  I'rance,  114. — See 
Parisian  Morals. 

- {The) — painted  by  themselves,  114 — blunders  they  make  re¬ 
tarding  foreigners,  131-132 — their  undue  attention  to  effect,  164. 

- Nobilitu — their  fortunes  greativ  reduced  by  the  law  of  partibi- 

lily,  128-129. 


G. 

Gall,  Dr — sketch  of,  while  at  Paris,  62-64. 

Gamin,  {  The,)  de  Paris — analysis  of  his  character,  139-141. 

Gascoyne,  fV. — inventor  of  the  micrometer,  410. 

Gaif — bis  interview  with  Addison  at  Holland  House,  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  deathbed,  268-259. 

Genoa — appearance  of  the  city,  209. 

George  IF, — founder  of,  and  interest  he  took  in  the  progress  of  the 
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Roral  Society  of  Literature,  366-371 — his  liberality  to  it,  371. — See 
Royal  Society. 

(iermany — comiition  of,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  descril>ed  l>y  Hitter 
Ton  Lunff,  327-3:^9 — condition  of  the  sinull  principalities  exeinplitied 
ill  that  of  Oettiiifjen-Oettinjfen,  330 — history  of  the  Laiii'  family, 
.S30-333— ilescription  of  the  social  hahits  pursued  in  Hitter  von 
Lanjr’s  grandfather's  house,  333-334' — the  enlij'htened  Catholic  spirit 
of  (lerman  Christianity,  334 — democratic  constitution  posse-seil  liy 
Mohenaltheiin,  a  villaj^e  in  Swahia,  335 — freedom  enjoyed  hy  the  ivan- 

derinit  ttan^ts  of  p;ipsies,  ih _ life  in  a  llunitarian  castle,  336-338 — in 

the  castle  of  a  Servian  noble,  338— condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Cro¬ 
atia  in  1842,  339 — account  of  Baron  von  Biihler,  339-341 — court  of 
an  immediate  prince,  .'141,342 — proceedinurs  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  in  Frankfort,  343,347 — description  of  the  residence 
of  Prince  von  Hardenherft,  348 — house  reculatioiis  taken  from  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Hardenherj:  family,  348-351 — account  of  the  Conjtress  of 
Rastadt,  35 1-356 — sketch  of  Bernadotte,  Mortier,  l<elevre,and  Davoust, 
357 — letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Bavarian  general,  Wrede,  357-358 — 
scene  during'  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  Bavarian  Stande,  353 — anec¬ 
dote  at  tlie  appointment  of  a  governor  for  the  province  of  Anshach, 
359 — adlege  appointed  to  ascertain  the  titles  of  the  nobility,  361  — 
Bohemians  the  most  energetic  race  of  men  in  the  Austrian  empire,  .363. 

Glaciers  in  the  polar  regions,  83 — observations  on,  by  Captain  Beechey, 
83-86. 

Glee,  Joshua— on  the  mercantile  system,  4-5. 

Gold,  and  other  precious  metals  ;  their  value  decided  by  the  cost  of  their 
production,  16 — value  contrasted  with  that  of  other  commodities,  16- 
17 — causes  which  affect  the  circulation,  19-22 — and  regulate  their 
supply  to  countries  which  obtain  them  by  commerce,  23 — annual  siip- 
jdy  required  hy  France,  ib.i — by  Great  Britain,  23-24 — from  whence 
do  these  powers  obtain  their  supplies?  24 — process  of,  regulated  I'V 
bills  of  exchange,  ib. — inmles  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  ainoniit 
of  metallic  currency,  26 — distribution  and  use  of  specie  in  England  and 
France,  26-28. 

Gravitation,  f/itireric/— history  and  sketch  of  the  discovery  of,  420-427. 

(irisette.  Physiologic  de  la,  jxir  L.  lluart — 133-136. 

Grocers  in  Paris — powerful  influence  they  jjossess,  139. 

Guardian,  TIte — unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and  death,  239. 

Gmzol,M. — reproached  fur  not  having  aristocratic  rank,  130. 

II. 

Halifax,  Lord  (Charles  Montague)  -  character  of,  202-203 — Addison’s 
‘  Epistle’  to,  212 — recommends  Addison  to  Godolphin  to  write  a  poem 
on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  215. 

Halley,  Edmund — bis  calculations,  and  meetings  with  Newton  regarding 
the  law  of  gravity,  420-427 — printed  Newton’s  Principia  at  his  ow  n 
expense,  -431-432. 

Hay,  D.  R—- on  Proportion,  or  the  Geometrical  Principles  of  Beauty, 
322-323— on  the  Geometry  of  Harmony,  323-324— explanation  of 
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the  diagrams  of  the  homogeneous  angles,  324-325 — effect  of  the 
diagrams  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  325-326 — use  of  these  diagrams  to 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  326 — on  Harmonious  Colouring 
and  Form,  300 — intimate  connexion  existing  between  art  and  science, 
300-301 — principles  by  which  Mr  Hay  has  been  guided,  302-303. — See 
Colouring  and  Form. 

Heroic  Couplet — tlie  favourite  measure  fur  di.storting  prose  into  bad 
poetry,  200,  202. 

Hind’s,  Mr  lirinslep — account  of  the  north-w  estern  corner  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  181-187. 

Hohbes — striking  similitude  between  him  and  Bentham,  -199-500. 

Holland,  Lord — Francis  Horner’s  opinion  of,  283-284. 

-  Ladff — letter  to  Francis  llorner,  requesting  him  to  reside  at 

Holland  House  for  the  beuetit  of  his  health,  297. 

Homer — his  descriptions  of  war ;  have  as  much  truth  as  poetry  requires, 
216,217. 

Hooke,  Robert — character  of,  417 — his  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  an  orbit,  419-420 — boastetl  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of 
elliptic  orbits,  421 — claimed  priority  to  Newton’s  great  discovery  of 
gravitation,  427 — amusing  mode  he  endeavoured  to  have  his  preten¬ 
sions  made  known  in  the  Atheme  (Jjrouiensis  by  Wood,  428-130. 

Horner,  Francis — Memoirs  and  CorresjMjndence,  edited  by  his  brother 
Leonard,  261-262 — the  publication  might  have  been  advantageously 
ilelayed,  262-263 — good  which  must  be  produced  by  its  |jerusal,  263- 
26-1— his  character  influenced  by  the  peculiar  educational  institutions 
of  Edinburgh,  264-265 — Early  years,  and  during  the  training  of  his 
parents,  265-266 — letter  trom  his  mother,  266 — influence  which  this 
training  had  on  him  in  after-life,  267-269 — gratitude  he  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  towards  those  from  whom  he  had  derived  instruction,  269-270 
— sent  to  London  ;  his  early  views  on  the  currency,  27 1 — rmriuus  par¬ 
ticulars  connected  with  the  suspension  of  Cash  payments  by  Order  in 
Council,  272-273 — importance  of  the  education  he  pursued  after  his 
return  from  England,  274-276 — tidelity  with  which  he  maintained  his 
friendships  ;  mental  pursuits  followed  with  them,  276-277 — analogies 
between  his  character  and  that  of  Turgot,  277 — takes  up  his  residence  in 
London  ;  plans  he  laid  down  for  his  future  career  in  life,  278-279 — rise 
and  growth  of  his  political  principles,  2^0-282 — his  opinion  of  Fox 
and  Lord  Holland,  283,  284 — advice  from  Lord  Webb  Seymour  to  keep 
his  mind  in  a  philosophical  balance  on  political  questions,  284-285 — 
necessity  for  maintaining  party  connexion  on  political  questions,  286- 
288 — deaths  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  288-289 — his  parliamentary  life  shortly 
stated,  289-290 — offered  office  by  Lord  Grenville,  290-— his  refus^ 
not  based  on  proper  principles,  291 — his  views  on  the  Corn-Laws, 
292-293 — leading  part  taken  by  him  on  the  Bullion  question,  293 — 
his  views  on  the  progress  of  the  middle  classes,  ib.  295 — his  view  of 
the  character  of  Richard  Sharp,  295 — of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ib. 

296 —  his  power  of  extracting  moral  enjoyment,  296 — his  illness,  ib. 
— letter  from  Lady  Holland,  wishing  him  to  reside  at  Holland  House, 

297 —  aaxiety  of  Romilly  for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  ib.  298 
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— |)rocee«le<i  to  Pisa,  298 — extracts  from  bis  letters,  ib.  299 — 
{general  sympathy  expressed  at  the  loss  which  bis  early  death  entailed 
on  his  country  and  relatives,  299. 

Uorrox,  Jeremiah — observed  for  the  first  time  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun’s  disc,  4Ut,  412 — his  investip^ations  of  curvilinear  or¬ 
bits,  416 — received  their  physical  demonstrations  by  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  426-427. 

Jioirick,  Zrorrf— speech  on  the  state  of  the  country,  520. 

IIud$oiC»  Buif  ComjMny — power  they  jiossess,  188-190. 

I. 

Indians — condition  of  the  trilres  in  the  western  prairies  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  174 — aversion  of  the  Americans  towards,  174-173. — See 
.InteriVa. 

hUernatiouul  Exchange — principles  on  which  it  depends,  37-47. —  See 
I'ree  Trade. 

Jteland — conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government  towards,  considered, 
538. 

K. 

Jiob'jh,  in  Yucatan — ruins  of,  described,  448,  452. 

Kean,  Edmund — in  favour  of  large  theatres,  394. 

Kemble,  Charles — on  the  success  of  melodramas,  390. 

Kewick,  in  Yucatan — ruins  of,  455-456. 

King  Eider-Duck — notice  of  the  habits  of  those  in  Spitzbergen, 
78-79. 

L. 

Lahtia,  in  Yucatan — ruins  of,  452,  453. 

Labour — influence  of  commercial  restrictions  on  the  productiveness  of, 
12-16. 

Lafarge,  Madame — passage  quoted  from  her  trial,  to  show  the  wrong 
principle  pursued  in  France  of  examining  the  prisoner  from  the  bench, 
148-149 — extract  from  her  Memoirs,  to  prove  her  refined  sensibility 
and  her  tendency  to  the  tender  passion,  152,  153 — extract,  professing 
her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  marriage-tie,  153,  154. 

Lancaster,  Dr — appointed  Joseph  Addison  to  a  scholarship  in  Magda¬ 
lene  College,  Oxford,  196. 

Lung's  Life  and  Times  in  Germany,  327-363— character  of  the  work, 
363-364. — See  Germany. 

Lunsdowne,  Lord — Bentham’s  letter  of  apology  to,  485-486. 

Leopold,  Emperor — proceedings  at  the  election  of,  held  at  Frankfort, 
343-347. 

Life  of  a  Travelling  Physician,  47-67. — See  Physician,  Travelling. 

Liverpool' s.  Lord — answer  to  the  London  petition  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  6. 

Livy — the  inelegant  idiom  of  the  Po  detected  in  its  stvle  by  Pollio, 
206. 

Lov'us  XVlII. — anecdotes  of  the  court,  and  character  of,  124-125. 
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Lyom — great  care  taken  in  that  city  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  design  rnd 
colour  applicable  to  manufactures,  812. 

M. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James — distinguishing  qualities  of  his  mind,  263 — 
Francis  Horner's  obligations  to,  296. 

Magdalene  ColUse,  Oxford — insolently  and  unjustly  used  by  James  I., 
196. 

Maids,  Old — increase  of,  in  France,  136-137. 

Marriage  in  France — arrangement  for,  conducted  on  loose  principle, 
136-138. 

Mayapan,  in  Yucatan — ruins  of,  441-442. 

Mendicancy  in  Mexico  held  in  high  repute,  167 — ditfirultyof  procuring 
servants,  in  consequence  of  this  evil,  168-169. 

Mercantile  System — explanation  of,  by  Joshua  Glee,  4-5 — refuted  and 
iibandoued,  6 — celebrated  petition  against,  bv  the  London  merchants, 
5-6. 

Mexicans  and  Yucatese — have  a  common  origin,  456. 

Mexico — life  in,  by  Madame  Calderon,  157 — physical  appearance  of 
Mexico:  enchanting  scenery  which  characterises  it,  159 — an  orange 
garden  described,  160 — picture  of  a  Mexican  ‘  Auburn,’  and  contrasted 
with  a  New  England  village,  161-162 — novelty  of  the  position  Madame 
Calderon  was  placed  in,  162 — enormous  wealth  of  the  lamled  proprietors 
forty  years  ago,  ib.  163 — great  wealth  still  existing  in  the  old  families, 

163- 164 — extravagant  profusion  ot  jewels  which  the  women  display, 

164 —  stately  etiquette  and  courtesy  still  preserved,  ib. — amiability  and 

warmth  of  manner  which  pervades  the  women,  ib _ inconsistencies  of 

character  displayed  by  the  .Vle.\icans,  165 — causes  which  have  led  to 
this,  166— divided  into  two  parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  Central¬ 
ists,  ib.  167 — their  politics,  167 — mendicancy  held  up  in  its  glory, 
ib.  168 — servants  hardly  to  be  procured  in  consequence ;  anecdotes 
of,  ib.  169 — Mexican  justice  at  a  verv  low  ebb;  examples  of,  169- 
170 — its  northern  frontiers  menaced  by  the  mounted  tribe  of  Cuman- 
ches,  ib.  171 — its  greatest  danger  arises  from  the  natives,  who  form 
the  mass  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  171 — and  from  the  Anglo-Ame¬ 
ricans  of  Texas  and  California,  172 — climate  of,  173. 

Mexico,  yew — or  the  ‘  international  provinces’  of  New  Spain,  describeil, 
180 — deplorable  account  of  the  sulTerings  of  a  party  of  Texan  pri¬ 
soners  by  the  Mexican  soldiers,  ib.  183. 

Micrometer — invented  by  W.  Gascoyne,  410. 

Milbourne,  William — astronomical  observations  of,  409-410. 

Mill,  James — Bentbam’s  conduct  to,  466-467. 

Monopolies — their  repeal  exposes  those  connected  with  them  to  imrne* 
diate  loss,  6. 

Moral  Sciences — progress  of,  retarded,  by  the  re-appearance  of  doctrines 
considered  to  have  been  refuted,  1-4. 

Mure,  Colonel — on  the  structure  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  317- 
318. 
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N. 

Naples — appearance  and  condition  of,  at  the  visit  of  Joseph  Addison, 
210. 

Napoleon — letter  to  the  Bavarian  i^eneral,  Wrede,  357-358. 

Netcton,  Sir  Isaac — Brewster's  Life  of,  402 — materials  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  collected  for  a  new  life  and  history  of  the  discoveries  of 
Newton,  402-403 — materials  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  403 — pnh- 
lication  of  his  correspondence  with  Flamstead,  404 — materials  from 
which  the  late  Professor  Ui?aad  procured  his  informtition  for  his  his¬ 
torical  essay  on  the  first  puldication  of  the  Ptincipia,  404-408 — nar¬ 
rative  of  the  history  and  progressive  steps  liy  which  Newton  discover- 
eil  the  system  of  Universal  Gravitation,  and  the  laliours  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  whose  researches  hear  upon  it,  408-427 — the  <liscoverv 
claimed  hy  Hooke,  427-430 — the  Principin  printed  at  the  expense  of 
!•'.  Halley,  430-432 — modesty  of  his  disposition,  433 — Fluxions  in¬ 
vented  hy  him,  433-434 — his  inventiem  of  the  Quadrant  communicated 
to  Hallev  in  1700,  435. 

- ,  and  his  Contempnrfmes,  402 — sketch  of  the  life  and 

the  discoveries  of  William  Milhourne,  403-410 — of  W.  Gascovne, 
410 — of  \V.  Crahtree,  ih. — of.Ieremiah  H«irrox,  ib.  412 — of  William 
Onphtred,  412-413 — of  Willis,  professor  of  jj^eometrv  at  Cambridge, 
41+ — of  Isaac  Barron,  414 — of  Chriat«»pher  Wren,  ib. — of  Robert 
Hooke,  ib.  417 — of  John  Flamstea<l,  415— of  Edmund  Halley,  420 
— of  John  Loiran,  434-43r). 

Nortir  u,  li. — Travels  in  Yucatan,  438 — interest  excited  by  his  liook, 
443 — melancholy  impression  produced  on  visitinjt  the  ruins  of  Chichen, 
4,57. — See  Yucatan. 

O. 

Orbits,  Curvilinear — investi^afetl  by  .Jeremiah  Horrox,  415-416 — and 
by  Robert  Hooke,  419-420. 

Oregon  Territory — described,  186-188 — the  wide  field  it  offers  for  colo¬ 
nization,  188-192. 

Oitfhlred,  IVillium — scientific  pursuits  he  followed,  412 — his  Clavis 
Alathematica,  413. 

P. 

Painting — application  of  the  theory  of  harmonic  colours  to,  307-308. 

Painting — critique  on  the  art  of,  106. 

Parisian  Morals  and  yianners — 114 — present  state  of  their  liftht  lite¬ 
rature  injurious  to  morals,  115-118 — the  middle  classes  stated  to  he 
free  from  the  corruption  characterised  in  their  liftht  literature,  118 — 
jjreat  insrenuity  and  invention  displayed  in  the  work  entitled.  The 

-  French  painted  hg  Themselves,  llO — analysis  of  Physiologic  de  la 
Dame  comme  it  J'aut,  120-123 — of  Phpsiologie  de  lias-Bleu,  123-127 
— value  attached  to  birth,  as  depicted  in  La  Grande  Dame  de  1830, 
129-130 — prejudice  against  low  birth  in  the  sketch  entitled  Les  Du- 

•  cAeaaef,  131 — analysis  of  the  Femme  d  la  Mode,  — of  Phy¬ 

siologic  de  la  Grisette,  133-136 — of  La  Demoiselle  a  Marier,  137- 
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138— of  the  Epicier,  (grocer,)  139 — of  the  Gamin  de  Parity  139- 
141 — of  the  Agent  de  Change,  (stockbroker,)  142-143 — of  the  Stu¬ 
dents  in  Paris,  compared  with  those  of  England,  144-146 — of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  146 — of  the  Attorney,  147 — of  the  Magistrates,  148-149 — of 
the  Flaneur,  (lounger,)  149-150 — of  the  DevastS,  151-162 — case 
of  Madame  Lafarge,  152-154 — good  breeding,  dignity,  and  self-re¬ 
spect  appears  to  be  retrograding  in  Parisian  society,  155-156. 

Parthenon  at  Athens — described  to  illustrate  the  harmony  of  form, 
316-318. 

Partibilitp — law  of,  in  France,  has  greatly  reduced  the  fortunes  of  the 
nobility,  128-129. 

Parti)  Confederacy — necessity  for  maintaining  the  influence  of,  in  poli¬ 
tical  policy,  286-288. 

Peels,  iSir  llobtrl — Government,  considered. — See  Toi-y  Ministry. 

Pi  tersburg,  St — apjiearance  of,  in  moonlight,  62,  64, 

Phillipps,  Ambrose — a  favourite  companion  of  Addison’s,  225. 

Physical  Science — advances  in,  408-436 — viewed  in  relation  to  higher 
oljects,  436  437. 

Physician.  Life  of  a  Travelling — character  of  the  work,  47-48— his 

enrlv  practice,  48-49 — portrait  of  Prince - ,  with  whom  he  resided 

as  family  physician,  49 — of  his  thievish  cook,  50-.51 — of  his  French 
and  Russian  valets,  51-52 — sketch  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  .52-54 
— of  the  nobility  of  Poland  ;  anecdotes  displaying  their  fear  of  death, 
.54-56 — indifference  with  wiiich  the  sufferings  of  the  peasants  are 
regarded  in  Poland  and  South  Russia,  57-58— condition  of  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Russia  contrasted  with  the  United  States,  58-59 — 
interview  with  the  far-famed  Countess  Ilranitzka  at  St  Petersburg, 
60-61  —  settles  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  61 — leaves  it,  like  all 
strangers  or  natives,  without  regret,  62 — appearance  of,  in  moonlight, 
62-64— interference  of  the  police,  am)  literal  obedience  exercised  by 
them — anecdotes  of,  64-67. 

Pictorial  History  of  England— as  to  the  progress  of  the  drama, 
388-389. 

Pitt,  Mr — particulars  connected  with  the  Order  in  Council  suspending 
cash  payments,  272-273 — condition  in  which  his  body  was  left  after 
death,  289. 

Po/anr/— condition  of  her  nobles,  54-.56 — her  peasantry,  57-58. 

Pole,  North — voyages  towards  the  North  Pole,  68. — See  Heechey. 
Pope,  Alexander — civilities  which  passed  between  him  and  Addison, 
242 — attacked  John  Dennis  for  his  remarks  on  Addison’s  ‘  Cato,’ 
242-243 — Addison  displeased  at  his  pamphlet,  243 — estrangement 
between  him  and  Addison,  248-249 — accused  Addison  of  making  a 
rival  translation  of  the  ‘  Iliad,’  250 — no  evidence  to  support  this 
charge,  250-251 — Pope’s  life  a  long  series  of  lying  and  equivocation, 
251-252 — attacked  Addison  in  the  character  of  Atticus,  253 — high 
moral  conduct  of  Addison  towards,  ib. 

Popular  Errors — plausibility  of,  2. 

Prairte*-— description  of  the  North  American  western,  174-180. — See 
Amerkcu 
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Preciout  Metals — their  value  decided  by  the  cost  of  their  production, 
16-28. — See  Hold. 

Principifi,  \eu:tons — historical  sketch  of  the  history  and  progressive 
steps  which  led  to  its  publication,  40S-427. 

Production  (cost  of) — meaning  of  the  term,  87-41. 

Q. 

Quadrant — I{a<lley  and  Thomas  Godfrey  both  original  and  independent 
inventors  of,  435 — although  anticipated  in  the  idea  by  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  in  170U,  435. 


R. 

Pastadt,  congress  of — account  of  the,  351-3.56. 

Petfistration  of  Voters’  Hill — contained  clauses  inimical  to  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  of  Parliament,  528-529. 

Pcgla.  Count  of — in  Mexico — wealth  he  possessed,  16.3. 

JletaHatorp  Duties — considered,  1-47. — See  Pree  Trade. 

Pigaud,  Professor — historical  essay  on  the  first  publication  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  Principia,  402. — See  Xewlon. 

Pitter  voti  Lung's  Life  anil  Times  in  Germany,  327 — his  book  gives  a 
most  unfavourable  picture,  328 — his  statements  not  contradicted, 
328. —  See  Germany. 

Rocky  Mountains — physical  appearance  of,  183-192. 

Potnilly,  Samuel — qualities  wliich  distinguished  him,  263 — procured  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  his  defeat  at  Bristol,  liy  the 
generosity’  of  Francis  Horner,  290 — Bentham’s  conduct  to,  489-490. 

Poyal  Society  of  Literature — historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of.  365- 
370 — charter  granted  by  George  IV.,  370-371 — literary  men  it  re¬ 
warded,  371-372 — address  of  Lord  Uipon,  in  which  he  recommended 
the  publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  literary  biography,  372-374— notice 
of  Bishop  Tanner’s  biography,  374-375 — Mr  Wright  has  carefully’ 
authenticated  his  biographies — his  remarks  on  Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred, 
375-376 — anil  on  the  learning  of  .Alfred,  377-378 — writings  of  Co- 
lumbanus,  378-379 — remarks  on  Ctedmon,  379 — hiograpliy  of  Brid- 
ferth  contains  reference  to  the  educational  works  of  the  Saxons,  3S0- 
381 — greatness  and  energy  displayed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
381-382. 

Russia — condition  of  the  southern  provinces  of,  contrasted  with  the 
United  States,  58-59 — universal  interference  exercised  by  its  police, 
and  literal  obedience  which  they  follow,  exemplified  in  several  anec¬ 
dotes,  64-67. 

S. 

Salmon — recollections  and  enticements  connected  with  the  fishing  of, 
87-88 — Mr  Shaw  has  established  that  the  parr  are  the  young  of  the 
salmon,  90 — ascent  of  the  salmon  up  the  river  to  the  spawning- bed,  ib. 
— maximum  height  they  leap,  ib. — appearance  of  the  fish  at  this  time, 
91 — their  mode  of  spawning,  ib. — progress  of  the  ova,  ib.— appearance 
of,  92 — rate  of  the  parr’s  growth,  and  progress  to  maturity  as  a  salmon, 
93 — male  parrs  eighteen  months  old  perform  the  duties  of  a  male  pa* 
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rent,  93-94— importance  and  practical  use  of  this  discovery,  94-95 — 
etfects  of  increased  temperature  in  accelerating  the  development  of  the 
infant  fish,  95 — Mr  Young’s  experiments  on  the  progress  of  the  fish 
after  it  has  gone  down  to  the  sea,  95-97 — salmon  in  fresh-water  lochs 
where  they  cannot  get  to  the  sea,  96 — researches  of  Mr  Shaw  regard¬ 
ing  the  sea-trout,  (Halmo  trutta,)  97-99 — pugnacious  and  social  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  salmon,  99 — change  of  colour  in,  explained,  100-103. — See 
Scrope. 

San  Maiino — Joseph  Addison’s  visit  to  it,  209. 

Scenery — the  anxiety  to  possess  correct,  has  injured  the  legitimate 
drama,  385-388 — proper  use  of,  389. 

Scotland,  Church  of — Lord  Aberdeen’s  bill  for  the  regulation  of,  incon¬ 
sistent,  &c.,  534-535. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — interesting  anecdote  of,  in  persuading  a  young  man 
to  follow  out  his  profession  as  a  house-painter,  instead  of  painting 
pictures,  313. 

Scrape's,  William — Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing,  87 — his  natu¬ 
ral  passion  for  the  sport,  103 — retros|)ect  of  his  visits  to  the  river 
Tweed,  103-105 — the  kind  of  rod  and  fly  necessary,  105 — advice 
respecting  the  throwing  of  the  line,  ib.  106 — his  criticism  on  the  fine 
arts,  106 — adventures  in  fishing,  107 — defeat  of  Robert  Kerse  at  the 
Trows  on  the  Tweed,  108 — description  of  poaching  on  the  Tweed, 
109-110 — fishing  by  funning  the  water,  110-111 — and  by  burning 
the  water,  111-1 12 — Charles  Purdie's  exploit  with  the  otter  at  Mel¬ 
rose,  112-113. — See  Salmon. 

Seal — affecting  story  of  one  domesticated,  77-78. 

Seymour's,  Lord  Webb — advice  to  Francis  Horner  to  keep  his  political 
opinions  in  a  state  of  philosophical  balance,  285 — the  advice  criticised, 
286-288. 

Shakspeare — the  attraction  to  the  theatre  in  his  day — wit  and  poetry, 
384— quoted  as  to  the  ])ower  of  the  imagination  in  depicting  scenery, 
386. 

Sharp,  Hichard— opinion  of  Francis  Horner  on  the  character  of,  295. 

Shasp,  Mr — on  the  development  and  growth  of  salmon  fry  in  fresh  wa¬ 
ter,  89,  99. — See  Salmon. 

Siddons,  Mrs — against  large  theatres,  394. 

Snells — measured  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  413. 

Soulie's,  M. — Physiologic  de  Bas-Bleu,  123-127. 

Spectator — conceived  and  drawm  by  Addison,  236 — plan  original,  and 
eminently  happy,  236-237 — his  critical  papers  the  least  valuable,  238 
— the  eighth  volume  added  by  Addison,  243. 

Spitzbergen — account  of  the  animal  creation  of,  73-79 — melancholy 
remains  of  fishing  establishment  in,  81. 

Stark,  Dr  James — on  the  colours  of  fish,  102. 

Steam-  Vessels — proposed  by  Captain  Beecbey  to  navigate  among  the  ice 
in  the  polar  regions,  86. 

Steele,  liichardsketch  of  his  conduct  to  Addison,  225-226 — bis  lite¬ 
rary  character,  228 — published  the  *  Tatler,’  and  assisted  by  Addison, 
ib. — [dan  of  the  ‘  Spectator,’  236 — returned  to  Parliament,  but  ex- 
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(telled  the  boase,  243 — cause  of  the  estrangement  between  him  and  Ad¬ 
dison,  255-257. 

Stephen,  J.  L. — travels  in  Yucatan,  433.— See  Yucatan. 

Stuck'urokers  of  Faris — contrasted  with  those  of  London,  142*  143. 
StudenU  in  Farit — their  characteristics,  144-146. 

Swift,  Dean — his  manner  of  using  satire,  231) — contrasted  with  that  of 
Addison,  231 — relation  which  existed  between  him  and  .Addison,  245  - 
246. 


r. 

fanners.  Bishop,  Bibliotheca  Britanuico-Hibernica  characterized,  374* 
375. 

Tariffs — the  necessity  of  retaliatory,  or  free  trade,  discussed,  1-47. — See 
Free  Trade. 

Taller,  The — sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress,  228-235. 

Tempest  o/' Aorc/nter  1703 — severely  felt  in  England,  218. 

Theatres — their  present  state  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  those  who  love  the 
drama,  382 — the  patent  monopoly  one  great  cause,  382  384 — wit 
the  leading  object  in  Congreve’s  day,  384 — that,  conjoined  with  poetry, 
in  Shakspeare’s,  384-385 — scenery  the  predominant  attraction,  and 
ruin  of  the  legitimate  drama,  385-389— a  classification  of,  the  only 
means  of  renewing  each  department  of  the  drama,  390-392 — expense 
of  keeping  up  both  tragic  and  comic  companies,  ruinous  to  the 
manager,  390-391 — the  present  svstein  also  injurious  to  authors  of 
p!a\s,  392-393 — evil  eflects  of  large  theatres  both  on  actors  and 
authors,  393-395 — a  proper  classification  would  destroy  the  pernicious 
)>ractice  called  the  ‘  star  system,’  395 — would  excite  rivalry  in  actors, 
395 — and  stimulate  dramatic  authors,  396 — great  period  of  English 
dramatic  literature  from  Marlowe  to  Farquhar,  396-397 — evil  effects 
of  the  present  state,  on  the  judgment,  or  experience  of  the  manager, 
397-398 — splendid  scenery  has  the  effect  of  making  the  actor  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  scenery,  398 — money  appears  to  be  made  by  those  theatres 
who  are  confined  to  a  peculiar  class  of  pieces,  399-400 — a  manager 
depicted  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  401-402. 

Tickell,  Thomas — attained  the  first  |>lace  in  Addison’s  friendship,  226— 
his  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  *  Iliad,’  249 — his  elegy  to  the 
memory  of  Addison  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  name  in  British 
literature,  259-260. 

Ticul,  in  Yucatan —  ruins  of,  447-448. 

Tobacco — raised  on  the  Continent  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  land,  14. 

Tomlins,  J.  H.,  on  the  dramatic  art,  882. — See  Theatres. 

Toriens,  Robert — Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Condition  of 
England,  &c ,  1 — predicts  that  free  trade  will  eventually  ruin  Great 
Britain,  8-9 — his  proposition,  9-10 — states  his  theorem,  England 
icrfKi  Cuba,  10-12 — refutation  of  his  assumptions,  12-28 — maintains 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  retaliatory  tariffs,  35-37 — principles 
on  which  international  exchange  depends,  37-47. — See  Free  Trade. 

Tory — Ministry  and  Session  of  1842-3;  fruitlessness  of  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  Sir  It.  Peel’s  government,  517-522 — failure  of  the 
financial  measures  proposed  and  carried,  523-525 — English  legal  re- 
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fomas  dwindled  down  to  the  act  for  taking  Affidavits,  525 — their  Eccle> 
biasticul  Court  bill  retired,  526-527 — measure  for  establishing  County 
Courts  withdrawn,  527-528— Act  for  the  Registration  of  Voters 
contains  clauses  most  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  528-529 
— amende  !  Poor-law  bill  for  England  proposed,  529 — Factory  bill, 
with  its  Education  clauses,  abandoned,  530-533 — legislative  measures 
for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  Jails,  and  on  Medical  Education, 
promised  but  not  brought  forward,  533-534 — Lord  Aberdeen’s  bill 
tor  the  Church  of  Scotland,  534-535 — bill  for  Church -Extension  in 
England,  535 — Canadian  Corn  bill,  536-537 — failure  of  their  Corn- 
law  measure,  537 — strength  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  537-538 
— their  policy  towards  Ireland  considered,  538-540 — their  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  Arms  Act;  540-543— 
riots  in  Wales,  544-545 — failure  of  their  Commercial  Treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  545 — conduct  of  their  Governor-general  in  India, 
ib.  54t.' — forbearance  of  the  Whig  party  towards,  during  their  mani¬ 
fold  failures,  546  547 — Libel  and  Evidence  Bills  of  Lords  Denman 
and  Campitell,  547-548— what  condition  have  they  left  the  country 
in  ?  548-549, 

Turgot — Analogies  existing  between  the  character  of,  and  that  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Horner,  277-278. 

Tweed — salmon-hshing  on  the,  described,  87-113. 


U. 

Uxmal,  in  Yucatan — ruins  of,  443-446 — treatment  of  fevers  which  pre¬ 
vail  there,  446-447. 


V. 

Valenciana,  Count  of- — in  Mexico — wealth  he  possessed,  162. 

Venice — Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at,  312. 

Venus — its  transit  over  the  sun’s  disc  observed  for  the  first  time  by 
Horrox,  410-412. 

Vernon,  Francis — influence  he  used  to  advance  scientific  knowledge, 
417. 

Vision — extraordinary  paradox  maintained  that,  during  infancy,  all  ob¬ 
jects  are  seen  double,  and  turned  upside  down,  301. 

-  Berkeley's  Theory  ^—analogous  to  the  question  of  the 

harmony  of  form,  314 — illusions  connected  with  the  visions  of  form 
explained,  319-322. 

Voltaire — his  art  of  ridicule  characterized,  230 — contrasted  with  Addi* 
son,  231. 

W. 

Waldeck,  De — his  work  on  the  ruins  of  Yucatan,  443. — See  Yucatan. 

Walruses — number  destroyed  at  Cberie  island,  70 — interesting  account 
of  the  reciprocal  affection  of  parent  and  oflfspring,  and  to  their  com- 
fianions,  74-77. 

West — erred  in  maintaining  that  the  red  should  occupy  the  part  of  a 
picture  nearest  the  light,  307. 
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Whig  Par/^->position  of,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. — See 
J^^dison. 

- forbearance  of,  to  the  Torj  Government  during  the  late 

session,  546-547. 

iVillU — made  a  near  approach  to  the  principle  of  the  fluxional  calculus, 
414. 

Wilson,  C.  H.—on  the  improvement  of  decorative  art,  803. 

Wilson,  George — conduct  of  Jeremy  Bentham  to,  466. 

IVit — the  great  cause  of  the  theatre  being  attended  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  and  Congreve,  384. 

Wren,  Christopher — experimented  on  the  transfusion  of  blood  into  the 
living  system,  414. 

Wright,  Thomas — <  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,*  by,  365.^ — See 
Jioyal  Society. 

Y. 

Young,  Mr — experiment  on  the  growth  of  the  parr  to  the  salmon,  after 
they  have  gone  down  to  the  sea,  95. — See  S^mon. 

Yucatan — Travels  in,  by  Stephen,  &c.,  438 — gambling  in,  439 — dancing 
and  music  in,  ib. — eatables  of,  ib.  440 — mode  of  designing  the  streets, 
440 — arch  in  Merida  of  Indian  origin,  ib. — immense  cave  on  the  route 
to  Mayapan,  440-441 — ruins  of  Mayapan,  441-442 — name  of  Yucatan, 
from  whence  derived  ?  442-443 — ruins  of  Uxmai,  443-445 — remark¬ 
able  cave  of  Maxcanu,  445-446 — treatment  of  fever  at  Uxmai,  447 — 
ruins  of  Ticul,  447-448 — those  of  Kabah,  448-452 — of  Zayi,  or  Salli, 
452— of  Labna,  ib. — of  Chack,  with  its  well,  453-455 — of  Kewick,  455- 
456— common  origin  of  the  Yucatese  and  Mexicans,  456 — wells  and 
caverns  of  Bolonchen,  457 — ruins  of  Chichen,  ib.  458 — of  Kantu- 
nile,  458-459 — existence  of  remains  in  the  regions  between  Valladolid 
and  the  Bay  of  Ascension  more  than  probable,  459. 
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